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Volume IX 
WHAT IS TRANSFER OF TRAINING? 


Ir is sometimes said that most of the 
perennial debates with which human exist- 
ce is afflicted arise from the attempt to 
inswer questions that should never have 
een asked. The truth concealed in this 
eynical view is that a certain amount of 
preliminary discussion is often necessary 
before the real issue of the controversy be- 
omes sharply defined. The scholastic 
fathers who are reputed to have disagreed 
is to the number of angels that could dance 
m the point of a needle doubtless had to 
undergo much weariness and vexation of 
spirit before it became clear that the funda- 
mental problem lay in the question whether 
angels oceupy space at all. Many problems 
we their surprising vitality to the fact 
that they ean not be solved in the terms in 
which they are stated. They are passed on 
from generation to generation, a tangible 
evidence of the Scriptural truth that if our 
fathers eat sour grapes, our teeth are likely 

» be set on edge. 

The controversy regarding the transfer 
of training is, as I venture to suggest, a case 
The very fact that this problem 
can trace its ancestry back to the venerable, 

disreputable, soul-substance theory of 
medieval theology raises an antecedent pre- 
sumption that the issue of the controversy 
must be restated if a satisfactory solution 
is to be attained. 

The problem of the transfer of training, 
as it is usually stated, is the problem as to 
the effect of practise upon the development 
of a mental function and upon other mental 
functions. Given the belief in a soul-sub- 
Stance underlying these functions, this is 


in point. 
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both a natural and a hopeful statement of 
the problem. Since the soul was regarded 
as a sort of entity or substance, it furnished 
a convenient carrier for the various psychic 
attributes or functions, and likewise a 
promising medium for an interchange of in- 
fluences. In the course of time this soul be- 
came the parent of numerous little souls, 
the faculties, each of which performed 
functions essentially like those of its an 
cestor, though on a less extended seale. The 
faculty of perception, for example, served 
primarily as a carrier or medium for the 
facts of perception only; and a similar limi- 
tation was placed upon each of the other 
faculties. While this multiplication of en 
tities called for no restatement of the prob 
lem of transfer, it introduced a significant 
complication. It suggested that each of the 
faculties must be 
While it was still possible to believe that the 


trained separately. 
training of observation in a given field 
would improve observation in all fields, it 
was not self evident that training in obser 
vation would improve the faculties of rea 
soning and memory; and this fact suggests 
that the germ of the doctrine of specialized 
functions and ‘‘specific’’ as opposed to 
‘‘general’’ education is embedded in the 
very core of the faculty psychology. 

This implication of the faculty psycho! 
ogy came to the surface in connection with 
the speculations on phrenology and the lo- 
ealization of function. 
of localizing the faculties was once well 
started, there was no way of stopping it. 
In so far as any fact of experience pos- 


When the process 


sessed a distinctive trait it could claim sepa- 
rate localization and the status of a ‘‘fae 
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‘able logie of the situa 
hreatens to carry 
If it is true, as James 


yond this point. 
maintains, that no experience and no brain 
state ever recurs in its original form, edu- 


would seem to become a_ hopeless 
To have had certain experi- 
ences, educational or otherwise, is altogether 
significance, if experi- 
of 


Unless 


devoid of practical 
unrelated and 


the 


ence consists of a sermes 


recurrent events. ocecur- 


non 
rences of yesterday abide with us in some 
fashion, they might as well never have hap 
pened at all. The fact, however, that the 
past does persist into the present in some 


sense and that edueation has a legitimate 
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holds that ‘‘the extent to which a stud 
generalizes his training is itself a m 
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the degree to which he has secured f1 


iny course the highest form of training 


As a ‘“‘horrible example’’ he cites Jam: 
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struggles with the smoking student 
which was aceidentally found, 
torment,’ 
the chimney was propped up so as to 


to be cured of its ailment w 
more air. 
met satisfactorily, but the experience 
and so not transfera 


not generalized 


1 ‘*Educational Psychology,’’ Vol. II., p 
2**The Learning Process,’’ p. 238. 
8 ** Psychology of High School Subjects,’’ p. 
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[he general principle and its useful appli- 

n belong to a sphere of thinking and 

xperience which the untrained layman has 

yet mastered.’ In Bagley’s view 

nsfer of training is made possible by 

raising a habit to the level of explicit con- 

sciousness or transforming it into an ideal. 

[ pupils who were trained to observe a 

‘ain standard of neatness in connection 

| arithmetic papers showed no tendency 

ipply this standard to papers required 

n other subjects until their attention had 

specifically directed to the standard by 

s on neatness in general or as a guiding 
nle of conduct. 

Each of these theories doubtless contains 

mportant truth; and the situation, ac- 

l of a 

ace by negotiation,’’ which is a permis- 

the field of educational 


rdingly, suggests the possibility 
sible ambition in 

ry. The explanations appear to be not 
Thorndike’s 


xccount, however true, does not show why 


so much false as incomplete. 


s that of the innumerable identical ele! 
ments some are taken and others are left. 
that 


rmal and abstract is based on the fact that 


complaint school training is 
lentical elements do not operate ef- 
fectively to take us out of the beaten path 
bit; and so it is necessary to study the 
ss of transfer in more detail so as to 
nsure, if possible, the conditions that will 
ng the identical elements into play when 
Sunilarly Colvin’s 
are subject to inhibitions 


ce 


are needed. gen- 
eralized habits’’ 
when emergencies require their application 


) new situations, as irate parents have not 


failed to observe. Training in generaliza- 


or application, in accordance with 
Judd’s recommendation, ean doubtless 


make certain forms of application familiar 

and more or less habitual, but it does not 

necessarily give adequate assurance of prep- 

aration for the kind of application that will 
* Ibid., p. 414. 
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be required when the 


schoolroom. History is not necessarily 
nade concrete and vital by the use of maps, 
and grammar need not lose its futile and 
deadly character simply because we make 
excursions 


occasional into philology and 


linguistics. Insistence upon generalization 
or application does not obviate the 
that all kinds of application w 

garded as equal in importance, which is es 
sentially the vice of formal diseiplit { And 
bringing our habits into the foeus of eon 
sciousness, as Bagley suggests, does not in 
itself guarantee the degree of transfer that 
mathe 


is required. An appreciation of 


matical or syllogistie cogenecy, for exampk 


may leave other forms of 


reasoning un 
touched; devotion to truth in the labora 
tory is no guarantee of openmindedness and 
impartiality of judgment in other fields, 
and the punetilio of eardplaying and duel- 
ling warrants no inference with regard to 
conduet in general. 

As was suggested previously, these con- 
siderations are advanced, not in order to 
theories of 


convict the aforementioned 


error, but to propose the possibility of 
another mode of approach. Whichever of 
the foregoing explanations we may choose 
to adopt, the fact remains that we are not 
reason why transfer 
takes place at one time and not at another; 


enlightened as to the 
and for practical purposes the problem of 
transfer means the problem of discovering 
why it is that the application of training 
need to 


know the process of transfer more in detail 


stops when it does. That is, we 
The faculty psychology, it will be remem 
bered, was content, in the main, to know 
that, if the faculties were exercised appro- 
priately, certain results, in the way of trans 
fer, would take place. Just how this came 
about was not explained, aside from the 
vague suggestion of an analogy between 


The 


muscles. 


process of 


faculties and 











transfer was left to some mysterious agency, 
which worked subeutaneously its wonders 
And even at the present time 


that the 


to perform. 


this tendeney persists, except 
ageney in question is identified, as a rule, 
with neural activities. But explanations in 
terms of these activities do not get beyond 
the eategory of habit, and transfer does not 
take place until we reach the point where 


habit is modified into intelligent adapta- 


tion. The merit of Bagley’s explanation is 
its emphasis upon conscious activity, in eon 
trast with habitual or automatic reaction. 
Whatever may be 
to eonselousness, if 


habit 


we Can ascertain 


meant by bringing a habit 
means, at all events, 
that the is no longer just a habit. If 
the true inwardness of this 
habitual to conscious 


transformation from 


activity, we expect to gain a better 


understanding of the process of transfer 


and of the 


limitations within whieh it 
Ope rates. 
our 


Regarding the nature of transfer, 


point of departure is the proposition that 
transfer consists in breaking down or modi 
fying habitual reactions so as to readjust 
them to new situations. The pupils whose 
attention was directed to ‘‘neatness in gen- 
* converted a habit into an ideal or into 
consciously eontrolled activity by linking 
up the reaction in question with other asso- 
clations or possible reactions, such as neat- 
ness in drawing, in dress, in diction, ete. 
As a result the original reaction ceased to 
be of the 
came an organized and unified set of tend- 


An in- 


‘*single-track’’ variety and be- 
encies or ‘‘system of response.’’ 
coming stimulus, instead of passing out by 
a predetermined path of discharge, would 
set off a complex ‘‘system’’ or group of 
Since these divergent 
di- 


rect response is held up, but at the same 


nascent tendencies. 


tendencies interfere with one another, 


time these tendencies become the source of 


to further 


suggestions as 


procedure. 
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When a situation embodies various sugges 
tions or alternative modes of procedure, we 
are said to have a concept of the matter 
hand, and the utilization or application 
suggestion goes by the name of transfer 
training. The key to the problem of trans 
fer, accordingly, is the concept, in its rel 
tion to the organized mass of responses W 
which it is correlated and in which our 
bitual reactions are held, as it were, in s 
lution. 

The importance of this topie will per! 
The fact 
trained in cert 


warrant some elaboration. 


an organism has been 


habits affords no sufficient ground for 
lieving that it has become more compet 
Prima 


be the 


to deal with new situations. 

the contrary would appear to 
But if we have to do with a system of 

sponse, we are confronted with a very di! 
ferent state of affairs. In the first pl 
such a system may be set off by any on 
a eonsiderable number of stimuli. W 
build up systems of response for groups 
classes of objects which inelude so m 

diversities that no single trait is necessar 
common to all the members of the gr 
We readily recognize dogs, for examp! 
spite of the fact that there seems to bi 


trait or quality which is common to al! 


and which marks them off from other 
mals. A dog may be large or small, w! 
or black, hairy or hairless, noisy or mut 
fierce or gentle, and so on; it may be pro 
vided with the proper number of eyes, « 
and legs, or, owing to the exigencies 
canine existence, there may be deficien 
in these respects; yet throughout al! 
diversity are still dogs 
Just what is meant by dog we may be 
usually are—quite unable to say with an) 


dogs somehow 


approximation to scientific accuracy ; yet 
spite of our woeful inability to defin: 

know quite well what dogs are like, in 
sense that we can adopt an appropriate 
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tude of expectation or preparedness. 
‘his attitude is different from every other 
attitude and comprises a number of alter- 
native responses, so that we know what to 
k out for and what is worth trying, in 
ase we are obliged to do business with a 
», This is about what we mean when we 
say that we have a concept of an object. 
And secondly, as was previously noted, such 


system of response comes into play owing 
the failure of the neural mechanism to 
‘tion automatically. The afferent im- 
se finds no adequate channel of dis- 
rge, but stimulates an entire system or 
terrelated group of tendencies, and so 
makes possible that peculiar flexibility of 
response which is characteristic of intelli- 
vent behavior. Instead of rigid predetermi- 
nation, we now have alternative courses of 
nrocedure, as embodied antecedently in the 
‘ept. The concept represents a wide 
of possible behavior in condensed 
In epitomizing a 


‘oneentrated form. 

wide variety of experiences it becomes both 
‘ord of the past and a guide for the fu- 

To the extent that the concept is rich 
content the new situation calls forth a 
variety of suggestions or expedients drawn 
‘rom the past and so determines the limits 
the operation of the transfer of train- 
From this standpoint it is evident that 
the problem of transfer takes on a very dif- 
Much of the debate on 
this point has proceeded on the assumption 
t if transfer is to take place, it must do 

so in a purely mechanical way, apart from 
any reference to the adaptive process which 
is characteristic of behavior that is guided 
by concepts; and as long as this assump- 
ion is left undisturbed, the prospects of 
reaching a termination of the dispute are 
rather remote. But if training has to do 
with the development of concepts, which by 
their nature furnish new possibilities or 


Paoman + 
rerent 


meaning. 
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ends in the way of adaptation and also 
point out the means for the attainment of 
these ends, we no longer require to be com- 
forted with the that 
transfer of training is a fact. Sinee in- 


solemn assurance 
telligence consists in just this method of 
proceeding under the guidance of sugges- 
tion, it is as much out of place to question 
the fact of transfer as to question the faet 
of intelligence itself. Fundamentally the 
question at issve is not the question of 
transfer at all, but of the development of 
The 


against school training means that the con- 


concepts. charge that is brought 
cepts which the pupil acquires do not fur- 
nish the appropriate suggestions in time of 
trouble. The fact that 


transfer is, in the first instanee, a ‘‘ 


the problem of 
school 
problem’”’ raises the suspicion that the diffi- 
culty has its source in the cleavage between 
the school and the life outside of the school 


A school subject which, in Judd’s lan- 
guage, is ‘‘so organized that it rotates 


around its own center’’ naturally has no 
suggestions to offer outside of the study 
period and the recitation. The remedy lies 
obviously in the reorganization of eduea- 
tional materials and methods so as to re- 
move the cleavage. The problem of trans 
fer is symptomatic of a defect in our edu- 
cational aims or ideals. If we can bring the 
school into right relations with the life out- 
side of the school, the problem of transfer 
will take care of itself. 

the 
practical question involved in the problem 
of transfer is not whether transfer takes 
place, but rather the conditions by which 
the scope of transfer is limited. Thus the 
fact that a scientist may show a fine devo- 
tion to truth in his subject and exhibit all 
the frailties of common humanity outside 
of it has sometimes been cause for wonder. 
If there were an automatic ‘‘transfer of 


training’’ we should be entitled to expect 


It was suggested previously that 
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him to be less susceptible to intolerance and 
bigotry than his philistine neighbors. Sim- 
ilarly we may find that training in profes- 
sional ethics is compatible with a deplor- 
able disregard of the community standards 
for everyday conduct. Instead of leading 
to a general moral improvement, the train- 
ing ends in a code of conduct that is little 
more than a badge of class distinction, like 
the rules of etiquette governing the con- 
duct of the conventional military officer or 
the ‘‘gentleman.’’ The guiding coneepts 
that field 


possess no authority anywhere else. 


seem fo 
This 


is not to be remedied by 


effective in one 


are SO 
state of affairs 
blaming the doctrine of formal discipline 
and multiplying the subjects of study in 
the curriculum, but by improving the qual- 
ity of the controlling concepts. <A histor- 
ical and social context, for example, would 
reveal the sciences as diminutive islands of 
slowly arising in an 


verified knowledge 


ocean of superstition, lazy eustom and 
bigotry, and would give to our concepts of 
scientific procedure a meaning beyond the 
limits of the laboratory and the library; and 
in much the same way a context of this 
kind might reasonably be expected to trans- 
form the rules of military and professional 
chivalry into the outward expression of the 
spirit of noblesse oblige. To eseape from 
the startling and disconcerting limitations 
in the application of past experience and to 
provide for adequate transfer of training, 
it is necessary to secure for our concepts a 
certain content or development so as to 
make them agencies for an inclusive ideal 
or end. 

From this standpoint it is evident that 
the question which lies back of the problem 
of transfer is the question as to the context 
or setting in which concepts are to be placed 
so as to give them an appropriate content. 
If the right contents can be secured, our 


concepts will justify themselves by their 








fruits. In other words, it is time to dr 
the problem of the transfer of training ar 
come to terms on the question of edu 
tional aims. The 
tion undoubtedly is full of promise, but 


‘*soeial’’ aim of edu 


to the present the scandalous vagueness 
the term makes it more of a menace tha 
help. Until an effective, unifying aim 
found, our troubles will continue, and ed 
eational theory will oscillate, as before, 
tween an immediate and obvious practica 
ity and a dreamy, half-mystical belief 
the transfer of training. 

In conclusion, then, the problem of trans 
fer must be treated with reference to 
function of the concept in the contro] 
conduct, if we are to entertain any justifi 
able hopes of a solution. Taken as a n 
chanical or automatic transmission, the. 
is no transfer of training; taken as a e 
scious activity, transfer of training becomes 
synonymous with intelligent behavior. F 
educational theory the real problem is | 
intelligence ean be made more effective, a: 
the answer to the problem lies in determ 
ing the right development of concepts. ' 
persistent demand that the schools n 
somehow provide for ‘‘transfer of tra 
ing’’ is essentially an awkward express 
of the need for a sufficiently inclusive p 
ciple or controlling ideal by which to det 
mine the organization of educational su! 
ject matter and edueational methods, so as 
that of concepts 


which is necessary to make them effecti\ 


to secure development 
and satisfactory in the guidance of conduct 
B. H. Bop 
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THE SELECTION OF TEXT-BOOKS 
I. PREVAILING STANDARDS OF SELECTION 
Tue selection of text-books presents 
large problem to school officials. This pro! 
lem has brought more criticism on scho 
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systems and administrators than most peo- 
ple realize. It has been caused by the per- 
nieious activity of unscrupulous repre- 
sentatives of book companies and petty 
politicians who represent the people on the 
school board. The business ethies of the 
publisher of school books is much higher 
to-day than it was a decade or two ago. 
The men who represent a reputable book 
company to-day are usually men of char- 
acter and integrity, but the unsavory 
business methods which were formerly used 
to influenee school authorities to select in- 
ferior text-books are still remembered by 
the publie and it frequently causes a storm 
of protest in cities when teachers request a 
desirable change in books. The public looks 
with suspicion on a request for a change 
of books, feeling that there is an ulterior 
motive underneath. An idea has pre- 
vailed that the publisher who could send 
into the field an agent skillful in the manip- 
ulation of the politicians on the board of 
education and working a form of petty 
graft was frequently the one who secured 
the business. The tacties of the unserupu- 
lous publishing houses required other pub- 
lishers to resort to means many of them 
deplored, yet they were powerless to do 
otherwise in order to save their business. 
The arguments used by these men were the 
ones that would appeal to school board 
members. They were not the arguments 
that should appeal to school officials who 
wish to secure the best texts for teachers. 
Progress has been made in the making of 
text-books, and progress is in evidence in 
the methods by which books are selected. 
We shall proceed to discuss the basie prin- 
ciples that have been used for selecting 
text-books, appreciating, also, that unfor- 
tunately, these standards are the ones still 
widely in use. Later, we shall discuss 
standards that would seem to be necessary 
and justifiable as basic principles for choos- 
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ing text-books which are to be selected for 
our schools. 

Prestige of an author has been one of the 
stock arguments for the excellency of a 
text-book. It may be a valid reason but it 
is not necessarily so. The author who is 
known as a scholar may not be a person 
who is able to write a text-book satisfactory 
for children in the elementary school pur- 
suing the elements of the subject. He may 
be an excellent and accurate scholar, he 
may see his subject in a large way, he may 
be an investigator in this particular field; 
vet these facts do not mean that he can 
write a satisfactory treatise to be used as a 
text-book for children. The mere fact that 
he is an authority in his field may be a 
handicap in fitting him to write a text suit- 
able for children in their immaturity. A 
savant is concerned with the problems con- 
fronting the investigator who wishes to ex- 
tend knowledge of his particular science or 
art. He is rarely interested in the adap- 
tation of the elements to the needs of the 
novice. 

The writer of a text-book, it is needless 
to say, should have a broad knowledge of 
the field which the subject covers. He 
must, however, be more interested in adapt- 
ing it to the needs of the undeveloped stu- 
dent than to the extension of knowledge in 
the field. The prestige of an author as an 
authority is not a valid reason for selecting 
a text written by him for elementary school 
pupils, unless he is equally interested in 
adapting the material to the needs of the 
students for whom the text is prepared. 
A person selecting a book should be wary 
of this argument unless he knows person- 
ally the attitude of the author. 

The prestige of the publisher is a stand- 
ard which school boards frequently apply 
to the selection of particular texts. This 
factor should receive a certain amount of’ 
consideration, but it should not be a funda- 
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mental factor. One wishes to be assured 
that a publishing company will live up to 
its contract and that it is in financial con- 
dition to make this possible. One needs to 
ruard against an irresponsible publisher 
irresponsible 
fact 


financial 


against an 
The 


has an excellent 


just as he does 


banker. broker or grocer. mere 
that 


standing, that its imprint 


a company 
represents char- 


acter, that it publishes many books, and 
that all books it publishes are carefully 
edited, does not mean that it publishes 
necessarily the best history, arithmetic or 


The 


publisher who does not have a wide reputa- 


reader for a particular school system. 


tion may place on the market a text-book 
best adapted to the needs of a particular 
school. School officials investigating suit- 
able texts should get in touch with all pub- 
lishers who have the reputation of putting 
desirable books on the market in this par- 
ticular field. 

The efficiency of the sales foree will al- 
ways be a factor in the selection of text- 
books as well as in the selection of automo- 
biles. The man who has the ability to se- 
eure and hold the attention of his customer, 
presenting his goods in a pleasing, cour- 
manner, strong 
points together with the reasons for the 
same, will This factor 
is appreciated by most of the good publish- 
ing houses to-day, and the type of men who 


teous emphasizing the 


secure business. 


represent them as salesmen is quite su- 
perior. These men understand human na- 


ture, the psychology of salesmanship, 
know when to press a point and when to re- 
tire. The publishers who have a good line 
of books and who are represented by such 
men are the ones doing the most business 
to-day. The person who purchases an auto- 
mobile because a glib salesman has demon- 
strated the strong points of the car he rep- 


resents, will frequently be disappointed in 


The person who has an inde- 


his choice. 
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pendent attitude, who investigates the mer 
its of all the well-known makes of cars, ar 
selects the one apparently best suited to hi 
needs will be satisfied with his choice for 
a much longer period of time. The pers 
who buys a suit of clothes because of tl 
persuasive powers of an efficient salesm: 
will be disappointed occasionally when 
gets his reflection in the mirror. The per 
son who is choosing text-books should rea 
ize that the salesman should play no par 
in influeneing his choice. He should mak 
the same unbiased selection that he would 
make had no agent presented the excellent 
features of his books. 

The general 
another factor in the selection of texts. A 
text-book should be well bound, printed on 


appearance of a_ book 


good paper, with clear, accurate, appr 


priate illustrations. One needs to be care 
ful, however, that the appearance does not 
influence his opinion as to the merits of 
the material which the book contains. <A 
text should be artistic in appearance and 
should foster instead of interfere with the 
development of good taste. A child wh 
has used artistic text-books in school wil 
not be apt to buy for his own private 
brary, when he reaches mature years, the 
monstrosities that we now see in the book 
eases of many homes where books are used 
to indicate a certain kind of social prestige. 
Books are printed to be read. School books 
are printed to be used by children. A book 
that will stand constant use without becom 
ing dilapidated in a short time is essential 
General appearance is only one factor—one 
should guard against giving it undue im- 
portance. 

The wide use of a text is often used as an 
argument for its selection in a particular 
school system. Book companies make this 
argument very prominent when they are 
pushing the sale of a text. It would be a 
justifiable argument for selling a washing 
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machine to a housewife, for her problem of 
washing clothes on a Monday morning is 
practically the same one that confronts 
millions of other women. Applied to a 
text-book, we ean easily see the fallacy 
inderlying such an argument. Text-books 
are sometimes widely used when their in- 
fuenee is waning. School administrators 
rarely dispose of a book until they are sure 
they have secured something that will more 
readily meet their needs. A text may be 
in use when it is not satisfactory because 
school people have not found what they 
wish, because they lack money to purchase 
new books, or beeause certain political in- 
fluences make a change impossible. The 
statement that a book is widely used re- 
quires careful investigation to find whether 

is gaining or losing ground. One can 
think of a few texts that are still widely 
used, but if a large number of cities in 
which they have holdings were to make a 
selection at the present time, these books 
would receive no consideration. Again, 
the wide use of a text means that it meets 
general conditions in an admirable way, 
that it is published by a company of large 
reputation, that the selling force has been 
exceptionally efficient. The fact that a 
book meets general conditions may be an 
argument against its use in a system hav- 
ing specific problems which it is attacking. 
The argument of wide use would have force 
only in a similar situation. 

The eost of a book is an argument that 
appeals to school boards. The fact, that 
they may secure one book for a cent or two 
a copy less than another makes a decided 


appeal. A business man considers the 


worth of an article the prime factor in pur- 
chasing it; and he will rarely, if ever, pur- 
chase one article in preference to another 
merely because the cost is slightly less, un- 
less he is convinced that he gets an equal 
value. Mr. Business Man, when a member 
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of the school board, frequently takes quite 
a different attitude. He lacks the requisite 
knowledge of texts to be able to form an 
estimate of the value of one in relation to 
another. 
taught him the advisability of purchasing 


His training of necessity has 


at the lowest possible price. He fails to 
take into consideration that in his own 
business he is a competent judge of the 
value of the article he is purchasing; 
whereas, in the school business he does not 
have the requisite knowledge. He employs 
persons who are supposed to be experts, 
who are supposed to know which book is 
best suited to the needs of the schools, who 
are supposed to make a careful examina- 
tion of an article before recommending it. 
Very frequently, however, he overrides 
their best judgment and reaches a conclu- 
sion solely on the basis of cost. It is grati- 
fying to note that school board members 
are beginning to place more confidence in 
the judgment of trained experts who are in 
direct charge of the schools. This attitude 
is reacting favorably on the schools. The 
public has more confidence in the judg- 
ment of superintendents and teachers in 
meeting every-day situations. More con- 
sideration can be given individual differ 
ences in children, and the text-books that 
are being selected are a greater aid in 
earrying out the ideals of the people who 
are responsible for the conduct of the 
school. 

We have discussed the common bases 
used in the selection of text-books. We 
have examined each briefly, and we have 
seen that the selection should not be based 
on the prestige of the author or publisher, 
the suavity of the salesman, the general ap- 
pearance of the book, its wide use and low 
cost. These are factors which should be 
considered merely as minor elements for 
consideration. The sole test should be the 














adaptal LLity of the text to meet the exigen 

cies of a particular school system. 

Il. J riFIABLE STANDARDS FOR SELECTIONS 
I pl us article we discussed the 

reasons tor poor selections of text-books. 

In this discussion we shall present the 


standards by which books should be judged. 
hee n 


country it 


attention has 


In a few eities much 


given this problem, but in our 


received the attention it deserves. 


Sporadic attempts have bean made to 


analyze the faetors that are essential in 
text-books in the different subjects of study 


in our schools. Few attempts have been 


made to formulate specific principles. 
The schools are beginning to appreciate th: 
necessity for having standards to evaluate 


subject-matter and methods of procedure. 
The movement has gained considerable mo 
the products of the 


le of mind, however, has 


rarely been a] pli d to the selection of text 
books. A few of our schools for the train 
g of teachers have emphasized the impor 
in ting the right type of mat 


rial. In eonneetion with such investiga 


have been examined. In 
- 4 rt | 1 
ons of texts, onlv one phase 


} 


matter has received eritieal ex 


amination at one time. Teachers and school 


had 


in a seclentifie examination of 


trainin: 


IS 


practically ho 
text-books ; 
consequently they have not protested vigor- 
ously against selection by authorities who 


been closely in touch with sehool 


Had they 


just as important to have definite stand- 


have not 


realized that it is 


conditions. 


ards for selecting text-books as it is for se- 


] 


iecling 


teachers, they would not have ac- 


quieseed in such a complacent manner. 
Many school systems have evolved certain 
standards which they use in the selection 
é., they require a certain 


. } 
of teachers; 12. 


teachers 


preliminary training; 


amount of 
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IX. No 
must show evidence of scholastic ability 


scholarship records or through examina 
tion; they must have reached a cartain ag 
have had some experience, and submit tes 


monials of character, ability, ete. <A 


cities have many elements on which 
seore teachers before deciding to emp 
them. These same cities, in some instances 


select a text-book because political 
ence has been brought to bear by its bac 
is the tool with which 


ers. The text 
teacher works, and it might seem that 
would be desirable to apply standards 
it as well as to the user. 

When we investigate other fields of 
For ¢ 
past year the eyes of the country have b 
We find differ 
ent standards have been evolved for the s 


lection of both men and materials. A 


tivity, we find standards applied. 


turned toward our army. 
P 


months ago the press was loud in its dk 
nuneiation of governmental authorities |} 
cause sufficient provision had not 

made for evolving a standardized machine 
gun. Standards are so definite and exact 
in the making of arms and munitions that 
it requires several months to work out suffi 
cient models which are preliminary to th 
the past 


making of arms. Our success in 


few months has been due to the utilizatio 


of standardized materials. 

Take the automobile industry as another 
illustration. The reason for the develop 
ment and extension of this industry has 
been due to the fact that many materials 
parts and operations have been standard 
ized. The suecess of one great concern 1! 
this industry has been due to the concep 
tion of one man who saw the infinite possi- 
bilities of elimination of through 
standardization. There has been no guess 


waste 


work; desirable standards have been 


evolved, tested and put into execution. 
The great insurance companies illustrate 
They 


an application of the same principle. 
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worked out means of evaluating risks 
on a scientific basis, and they no longer 
make a guess that may or may not be valid. 
They have certain standards by which an 
jndividual or a piece of property is Judged 
thev are reasonably certain of the out- 
me. Many other lines of activity could 
be mentioned which would show the same 
trend of development. 

There was a time when less exact means 
of procedure gave apparent satisfactory 
results. Needs of warfare to-day are quite 
different from the days of the Revolution- 
ary War; it did not matter so much whether 
each rifle that Washington’s soldiers had 
were of the same caliber and bore, for in- 
dividual soldiers moulded their own am- 
munition. To-day they might as well be 
armed with staves as with such rifles. The 
selection of text-books by hit-and-miss 
methods is no more in line with the scien- 
tifie development of industry than would 
be the equipping of an army with staves, or 
looking at an individual and stating what 
risk should be assumed by an insurance 
company, or by judging the engine of the 
automobile by the varnish of the body. It 
is, of course, not so apparent to laymen for 
results are not so objective. It does not 
mean they are any less disastrous. 

After deciding that standards are essen- 
tial in choosing text-books, our next ques- 
tion must of necessity be what principles 
should be formulated to make a right choice 
possible. We shall suggest general prin- 
ciples that should aid and could be utilized 
by any one who is engaged in evaluating 
and selecting text-books. 

In the first place, it must be taken into 
consideration there is a difference in the 
ideals of the persons responsible for the 
work in a school system. The persons in 
one system may be working along a definite 
line, and their energy is focused toward 
accomplishing the ends that are set up. A 
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text-book will first be examined with this 
ideal in view; e. g., if the ideal is prepara- 
tion for industrial or vocational efficiency, 
the text-books will be examined with this 
in mind. If the ideal is to give no specific 
training along any particular line but to 
give an orientation on the problems of life, 
the text should be considered from this 
broad, general standpoint. If the ideal of 
the system is to habituate certain experi 
ences common to all people with special 
emphasis upon a minimum amount of ma- 
terial considered requisite, the text will be 
examined to see if this would be a possible 
outcome. The purpose of an ideal school 
should be conscious in the minds of per- 
sons who are to make the selection if an in- 
telligent analysis is made. The elements in- 
volved should be carefully scrutinized ; the 
outcome of instruction should be antici- 
pated, and the means to realize this end 
should be evaluated. Only when this is 
accomplished will the first necessary condi- 
tion be met. 

A second principle is that an exhaustive 
examination of a text should be made by a 
competent committee. A mere cursory ex- 
amination is not sufficient; neither does a 
hasty examination give one an adequate 
basis for either selection or rejection. 
There are, to be sure, a few books so dis- 
tinetive that one by reading the preface or 
foreword may appreciate that this is not 
the type of book which he wishes to con- 
sider. This is the exception rather than 
the rule. Most books are not particularly 
distinctive; they are written to meet the 
needs of a cosmopolitan population, and 
particular aspects of the work are not 
emphasized. It requires a careful and mi- 
nute examination in such cases to decide 
which text emphasizes especially the larg- 
est number of elements most important. If 
it is considered advisable to select a text 
that has been elaborated beyond the usual 
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amount, it must be decided whether or not 
the elaboration is of the type desired. If 
it seems advisable to select a text giving 
many suggestions in regard to the best 
modes of treating the subject, it requires 
investigation again to see whether or not 
the suggestions are in line with the ideals 
of teaching the particular subject in the 
system where the books are being consid- 
ered. A book needs to be examined from 
the standpoint of accuracy and reliability ; 
it must be examined from the standpoint of 
accuracy of statements and the reliability 
of the authors quoted. There is a vast 
amount of material available in most any 
subject, and one needs to be sure that the 
best authorities in all phases have been 
taken. Many text-books are admirably 
written but are woefully lacking from the 
standpoint of accurate and exact scholar- 
ship. A careful examination is necessary 
to find whether or not relative values have 
been given sufficient consideration. Sev- 
eral texts could be cited to show how blind 
authors have been to the lack of balance; 
insignificant material has been given space 
and attention to the exclusion of much more 
vital material. This is from the standpoint 
of the student a serious defect; students 
are prone to base their judgments of the 
material by the attention 


Unfor- 


importance of 
that it has received in text-books. 
tunately, many teachers are guilty of ma- 
The efficient ad- 
vertiser recognizes the effectiveness of this 
principle. If he constantly calls the atten- 
tion of people to his wares, he will eventu- 
ally secure a large business. Material must 
be investigated to see if the author has 
taken a dogmatic attitude toward knowl- 
edge which may hamper both teachers and 
students from seeing situations in their 
Most questions have 


king the same inference. 


right relationship. 


two or more angles, and the purpose of the 
school should be to have students see there 
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may be a difference of opinion which is 
wholly justifiable. The attitude of sus 
pended judgment is a desirable acquisition. 
The ability to investigate, analyze and 
evaluate situations is the test of a broad 
education. Text-books that are used 
school should foster this attitude of mind 
by presenting different points of view on 
questions that have various interpretations. 
A third principle should be that the com 
mittee who makes the selection of text-books 
should be composed both of the administra 
tive force of the school system and of th 
teachers who are to use the books in the 
classroom. People who are responsible f 
the administration of the school systen 
should have a place on the committee, for 
they are the ones who must be responsib 
for constructive reforms; they see the pur 
poses of the school in a large way; they ar 
the ones on whom responsibility has been 
placed for seeing that the school gives ef 
fective training to meet the needs of social! 
life. They have an opportunity to see the 
relation of the parts in the system as a 
People who have their attention 
focused on a certain fact in a situation 
frequently fail to see its larger aspects 
The person whose duty it is to take all as 
pects into consideration is a better person 
The teachers who 


whole. 


to judge relative values. 
use a text-book in a classroom should be 
represented, for they are the ones who must 
make the connection between the ideal and 
the practical; they are responsible for 
realizing the purposes of the school in the 
lives of the students. Their attention is 
necessarily focused on particular problems 
in instruction, for it is through instruction 
that the purposes of the school are obtained. 
A text-book may apparently have the right 
point of view for the realization of the aim 
judged in a large way. The method of 
treatment may be so unpedagogical that it 
is difficult if not particularly impossible to 
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secure satisfactory results by its use in the 
elassroom. A book must be judged by its 
results obtained in actual classroom in- 
struction. It must justify its worth to the 
one who is using it. A teacher who has had 
a voice in its selection will endeavor to real- 
ize all its possibilities. It is a reflection on 
the teacher’s judgment if he can not use 
satisfactorily a book which he has judged 
worthy. A decree handed down in an arbi- 
trary, dogmatic way is frequently received 
with an antagonistic attitude. Our social 
philosophy is that of democracy ; our social 
and political life is based on this principle. 
There is no valid reason why it should not 
be earried into execution in the schools. 
The teachers are sufficiently well trained to 
be able to pass judgment on the books which 
are in daily use in their classrooms, and it 
is an asinine policy to neglect this oppor- 
tunity for giving to them an opportunity 
which the prerogatives of their position de- 
mand. 

A fourth principle should be that the 
book is written by an author who has a 
broad knowledge of his field; that he has 
adequate knowledge of particular aspects 
of the work he is treating; that he has had 
experience in teaching students at the 
stage of advancement for which the text is 
intended. The latter point is particularly 
significant. A person may maintain in an 
academic discussion that one who under- 
stands the general principles of mental de- 
velopment may write a satisfactory treatise 
without having had experience in teaching. 
It is only by direct contact in the class- 
room that one appreciates the attitude of 
students. The greatest teachers of teach- 
ers in our country to-day are the ones who 
have had direct experience in teaching 
children and adults in all the different 
stages of development. Mere experience in 
teaching is not sufficient for preparing sat- 
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isfactory text-books, but it is one of the in 
dispensable elements. 

The fifth principle is that books need to 
be examined in the light of elements common 
to all books. Mechanical construction, ap 
pearance, binding, size of type, length of 
lines, illustrations, ete., are all important 
factors. In addition to these common ele- 
ments every text-book should be analyzed 
from the standpoint of its value in the sub- 
ject which it covers. A few score ecards 
have been published for this purpose. 
Where they have been used, results have 
been very satisfactory. Much still remains 
to be done in this field. We may look for- 
ward, in the not too distant future, to hav- 
ing as complete score cards for the select- 
ing of text-books as we now have for the 
seoring of vegetables and live stock. 

Another principle that should be con 
sidered in the selection of a text-book is 
that it should be selected wholly upon the 
worth of the book in the particular situa- 
tion for which it is chosen, irrespective of 
prestige of publisher, author, wide use of 
the book, cost, ete. If a book is selected in 
the manner outlined above; namely, that 
the purposes of the schools and the ideals 
of the system are taken into consideration, 
that an exhaustive examination is made by 
competent committees representing differ- 
ent departments, that the text is written 
by a person who had adequate knowledge 
of the field, and that the elements common 
to all texts and the specific purposes of the 
books in each subject receive considera- 
tion, then we should have a book that would 
in a majority of instances prove satisfac- 
tory in accomplishing the ends for which 
it was selected. Unfortunately, few adop- 
tions are made that are based on broad 
underlying principles. The trend of the 
times seems to be in this direction, and 
when tests are applied to text-books under 
consideration, we shall find that one of the 
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lls of t . stem has been remedied 
if not enti rrected 
C. R. MAXweELu 
St No SCHOO! 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
THE ADMISSION OF STUDENTS AT HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 
Tue foll ng st 
1 


Harvard University will ] 


t f the policy which 


teme! 


irsue in regard to 


t] dmiss f students during the present 

idemie year has been prepared from official 
ni neements issued by the university au- 
thoritic 


Harvard College began Jan- 


2 and will close March 20. The spring term 
will begin March 28 » with Commencement 
Day. June 19. There will be two the 


school from July 1 to Au 


and elos 
sessions of 
for 1919, one 


> 


ist 11 to September 1 


yg 9, and one from Aug I 
In « 1 session it will be possible for a student to 
ra eredit for « full course. Students entering 
Ja iry 2 and eontinuing through the summer 
school can, therefore, do a full year’s work. Any 
students who may be unable to register at the 
ope gy of a ter hut expect to be able to take 
up college work shortly thereafter, should com 
munieate at onee with the dean of Harvard Col 
Che illege admitted without examination on 
la ur ‘ ¢ men who before entering the 
service completed a school record which creates a 
reasonable presumption that they would have 
issed entrance examinations at the natural period 
f they id 1 entered the service. Such persons 
vill | registered as unelassified students; and 


their iltimate elassification will depend on the 


character of their school record during the first 
vear in le 
rhe engineering school has been reorganized with 


in undergraduate program as well as graduate in 


structior The following departments of 


study 


are comprised therein: mechanical engineering, 
electrical engineering, civil engineering, sanitary 
engineering, mining and metallurgy, and indus 
trial chemistry. Students were received on January 


will be a summer session in order that 
r in January may complete a full 


year’s work. The requirements for admission to 


the first-year class are the same as those for admis- 


Graduates of colleges or 


Harvard College 


sion ft 





scientil se} Ss. or stuce s Ww SIM s 
Stone ts } } ¢ + ¢ . Dh aene 

n su s 01s W l in va pre 
De 1dmitted to advanced standing thes 


grams, their lepending t g 
them for work done elsewhere 

Students may be admitted t the gra 
school of arts and sciences at t eg g 
either college term or of the summer school 

The law school will conduct a spe il sess 
from February 3 to August the gra 
school of business administration, from Januar 
27 to August oU; the medical school, for a limits 
number of men, from February 3 through the s 


school of architecture and the sch 


mer: the 


landseape architecture, from January 2 until so 
time in the summer. The requirements for ad: 


these schools will be modified for ms 


sion to all 
returning from military service. Not only gra 


ates of approved institutions will be admitted 


also students who were entitled to senior rank 


such institutions at the beginning of the acader 


year 1918-19, and who for a period of 
six months have been engaged in military or na 


service or in e¢ivilian war work for the U 


States or a country associated with the U 


States in the war. Such students are required 


produce certificates of their academic standir 


proper evidence of release from service or civil 
war work. 

The medical school will admit men who 
served as above on evidence of three ve irs’ « 
work, including satisfactory pre-medical trai 
without reference to a standing in the upper th 


of their class, provided that they enter the scl 
not later than the September following their 
charge from service. 


Students in any department of the univer 


who, beeause of national service, resig 


ships or scholarships for the 


| academic year 1918 


1919, may apply for reappointment. Applicat 


will also be received for a certain number of ot! 


wships and scholarshi 


ps now vacant 


THE AMERICANIZATION MOVEMENT 


Ars of the Americanization movement 
Department of University Extensi 
Board of Education, 


chiefly to 


the 
Massachusetts are 
make Englisl 


to establish better 


nounced ) be 
common medium of speech, 


relationship between all Americans, to pr 


serve the best contributions brought from the 


Old World, the best 


ideals of the New, to prepare aliens for citi- 


and unite them with 

















nd to make a united people, loval to 
nited States. with one language and one 
carry out its program, the de- 
t is enlisting the aid of publie schools, 
and 
men’s organizations, the 
Lil 


rs of commerce civic organiza- 


industries, 


les unions, public libraries, and in fact, 


geney that gives promise of helping 


1] the local agencies can assist is an- 


d by the department as follows: 


Public Schools—By appointing directors of 


grant education and Americanization, appoint 


gy trained teachers, improving evening school fa 


T1es, expanding publie school facilites. 


mbers of Commerce.—By appointing work 


mmittees, by publicity campaigns; by cir- 
rization of industrial establishments employ 
mmigrants. 

Clubs.—By 


Women’s organizing work among 

women, recruiting immigrants for classes, by 
rrhood meetings and entertainments. 

—By 


encouraging immigrants to attend evening 


istries with local school 


cooperating 


ir factory classes, advertising school facili 


rewarding attendance at classes and conse- 
t increased efficiency in the pay envelope. 
le Unions.—By personal and official support, 
zation and advertising, assistance in or 
ng classes. 


nt Houses.—By 


recruiting for established classes. 


\ me 


organization of classes 


Sectaria Organizations.—By personal work 


x the foreign born on the part of clergymen. 


Public Library Officials —By assisting the immi- 


t to select reading matter helpful to the can 


Patriotic Societies—By committee work, public 
ms, lectures and entertainments. 

yn Clubs and Societies —By cooperation, 

ppointing special committees, by organization 

Y. M. C. A. and Similar Organizations.—By offi 

support, by appointing committees represent- 


ng different nationalities to assist. 


lan worked out by the Chamber of 
ce at Rochester, N. Y., is as follows: 


Responsibility of the individual: 
a) To furnish satisfactory evidence (a birth 
ertificate, a passport or a sworn statement) that 
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he is twe ty ne vears t ag r ov ise f 
doutl Se 

b) To furnish evidence that he has received at 
least a fifth-grade education in a 1 lie or private 


school if such is the ease. 


( To go before the examiner ippointed by 
the board of education and submit to such tests as 
shall be agreed upon and to file with the employer 


the results of such examination as recorded on the 


blank provided for the purpose his blank shall 
remain on file at the factory as long as the en 
ployee remains. When the employe aves the 


factory he shall take this blank with him ar 
sent it as a part of his credentials wherever and 
whenever he may apply for work. 

(d) To attend regularly a class provided either 
at a factory or in a publie school. 

€ To 


that may be displayed, according to the provisions 


furnish evidence of weekly attendancé 


of the law, in the place where such a minor is en 
ployed. 
2. Responsibility of the employer: 
t) To see that all minors employed are duly 
notified concerning the provisions of the new law 
0 To office 


showing the educational status of each minor i: 


have on file in the a stateme 
his employ. 

‘ To furnish to the educational authorities a 
list containing the names and addresses of all 
sons in classes (bb) or as specified under se 
tion 1. 

d) To see 


that all doubtful cases as far as edu 


cational requirements are concerned are referred 
to the board of education according to a plan 
agreed upon. 

é In cooperation with the school authorities, 


to follow up all such persons and see whether they 
are attending a class in English. 
f To cooperate with the board of edueation in 


providing factory classes where such procedure 


seems advisable. 
Responsibility of the board of educat 


a) To provide evening classes in the publi 


schools for illiterate minors who come under the 
provisions of the law 

b To cooperate W th the employer cases 
where factory classes are established by pr ling a 
teacher and furnishing the necessary supervis 

c) To provide adequate tests in reading and 
writing for illiterate minors with doubtful educa 


tional qualification; and to be responsible for the 
administration of such tests. 


(d) To 


provide some person or persons duly 















qualified t iijminister the ed itiona sts re 
ferred to above. 

é To provide suitable blanks to be given to all 
who take the tests. Said blanks to certify that, 


among other things, the applicant has or has not 
met the eduecat the state. 
r) To 


at designated centers. 


ion requirements of 


such tests either at the factory or 


yive 


a) Tests may be given during the day or in 


‘ ve 
he evening 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE 
AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE 


M. André 


following communica- 


[ue French government, through 
Tardieu, has sent the 
tion to Secretary Baker, placing at his dis- 
posal the resources of the French educational 
system for the benefit of the American armies 


in France. 


With a view of expressing her gratitude to the 
Ameriean soldiers who have come to fight on her 
soil, our country desires to associate herself with 
the edueational work which has been conducted 


with such success in your army. The scheme that 
we propose would be as follows: 

college men would be given access as 
the 


for 


American 
and 


ul 


freely as possible to French universities 


] 
} 


higher edueation, fa 





other establishments 


ties of arts, sciences, medicines, law and école des 


beaux arts. The technical schools, commercial and 


agricultural schools in Paris and in the provinces 


would be thrown open to them with all their re 
sources for study, laboratories, collections, li 
brar es, ete. 


\long with American students, officers as well as 
privates, every French university would admit at 
least one American professor, who would lecture in 


En 


and have 


rlish on subjeets concerning his own specialty 


charge of American military students. 

\s to the bulk of the American Expeditionary 
Foree, all French teachers available near American 
1 ecantonments would be placed at 
French. 


also lecture in English on 


ean s and e: 


your 


disposal to teach Visiting 


parties of 
French lecturers might 
questions of special interest. 

Our educational system has been perturbed by 
this war, but all its resources at hand are at your 
disposal and it is the desire of our nation that you 


make use of them. Should you accept this prin- 
ciple of cooperation, which the French government 
is happy to put forward, our representatives would 
be ready with the representatives appointed by 
you in France to study a common line of activity. 


This program can not be stated definitely before 
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number of American students is 


information obtained as regards 


1e total 
and 


branch of study they wish to follow 


to us 


the 


Amer 


and French young generation would be one 


The training in common of both 


reason why the long-standing friendship, whi 
been so magnificently exalted by the battles f 
side by side for humanity, should endure for 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEG 


Tue Association of American Colleges 
its annual meeting at Chicago beginning 
January 9. The program was as follows: 

THURSDAY 

T he 
WILLIAM A. 
PRESIDENT CHARLES W. Cornell Coll 
PRESIDENT SAMUEL A. Baker Universit 
PRESIDENT J. CAMPBELL WHITE, Wooster Col 
PRESIDENT Mary E. Woo.iey, Mount Holyoke | 
lege; PRESIDENT WILLIAM H. Crawrorp, Alleg! 
College; PRESIDENT EpGar OpELL Lovett, Ric 
PRESIDENT ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN, 


herst College. 


colleges and our national ideals: PrREesrpr 


SHANKLIN, Wesleyan Univers 
FLINT, 


LOUGH, 


stitute; 


FRIDAY 
Report of Rosert L. Kt 


executive secretary; DONALD J. COWLING, pres 


the year’s work: 


College instruction in architecture: Gror« 

NIMMONS, representing the American Institut 

Architects. 
College financial statements: TREvVoR AR? 

auditor, University of Chicago. 

annuities for teach 


PRITCHETT, Carnegie Fo 


Insurance and colle de 
PRESIDENT Henry 8S. 
tion. 


Educational Coope ration 4 


Cooperative purchasing: J. C. DINSMORE, 
chasing agent, University of Chicago. 


In what ways can the relations between co 
and universities be strengthened? PRESIDENT C 
College; PRESIDENT F 


DuUNIW AY, Colorado 


Ferry, Hamilton College; Presipent M. L. |! 
TON, University of Minnesota. 

Cooperation between colleges and seco 
schools in promoting education for citizens 


COMMISSIONER P. P. CLAxTON, United States 
rueau of Education; Proressor Evarts B. Gre! 
for 


of American Council on Education and profess 


chairman, committee on education citizens 
of history at the University of Illinois. 

Fede ral 
H. MacCracken, Lafayette College. 


leadership in education: PRESIDENT 




















©) tamaton de anoae 


ey Rita os 


at yg 


£ 
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; eaes and international relations: PRESI 
James A. BLAISDELL, Pomona College; Lrev- 
sant R. Renarp, professor at Lycée de Mar 
France; PROFESSOR FERNAND BALDEN- 
spERGER, University of Paris, exchange professor 
at Columbia University; PRESIDENT WILLIAM T. 


"OSTER, Reed College. 


SATURDAY 
ges and the War: 
Report on (a) college credit for students’ war 
e; (b) should colleges adopt the quarter sys 
tem? PRESIDENT THomas F. HoucGatTe, Northwest 
University. 
The colleges in the war and after: PRESIDENT P. 
.. Koise, University of Akron. 
Conference with representatives of the war de- 


tment’s committee on education and speciai 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
James R. Hanna, of Des Moines, Ia., has 
called to Washington, D. C., to take 
rge of the School Board Bureau, newly 
nized under the Bureau of Education to 
vat the shortage of high school and college 
ers in the United States. Mr. Hanna 
been three times mayor of Des Moines and 
resident of the Euclid Avenue State Bank. 
Vice-ApMimaAL Sims will be assigned to duty 
president of the Naval War College at 
Newport, R. I., 
luty as commander of American naval forces 
The Navy Department 
s asked for double the current appropriation 
‘or the War College in order to expand the 


on completion of his present 


Suropean waters. 


rk there. 

Dr. E. H. Garvan has been elected vice- 
resident of Coe College and has taken up his 
work. 
Georce W. 
imbia University Law School, has been 
vinted director of the United States Em- 


Kircuwey, formerly dean of 


ployment Service of New York state, to suc- 


eed Mr. Henry Bruere, who had accepted the 
sition for the duration of the war. 

Captain CHarLeEs Epwarp MerriAM, pro- 
ssor of political science in the University 


+ 


of Chicago, who was recently commissioner 


Italy for the Committee on Public Infor- 
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mation, has announced his candidacy for the 
mayoralty of Chicago. 

P. E. McC enanan, professor of education 
at Des Moines College and state superintend 
ent-elect, has been appointed by the state food 
administration to install food conservation 
courses in all public schools and colleges of 
the state of Iowa. 

C. E. Partcnu, for ten years an instructor 
of manual training at West Des Moines High 
School, has been appointed special agent for 
the recently organized federal board for voca 
tional education of discharged soldiers of the 
district comprising Iowa, Missouri, Kansas 
and Nebraska 

M. S. HanpMan, professor of sociology in 
the University of Texas, was given leave of 
absence for the month of December for the 
purpose of translating President Wilson’s ad 
dresses to Congress into the Roumanian lan- 
guage. 

Miss Apa Bates, of the Kansas State Nor 
mal College, has been appointed dean of wom 
en’s work in the Montana State College of 
Agricuiture. 

WE learn from The Ohio Teacher that su 
perintendent H. E. Cromer, of the New Vienna, 
Ohio, schools, has resigned to enter into bus- 
Mr. W. O. Moore, formerly 
of Madison county and the past year connected 
with Wittenberg College, succeeds Mr. Cromer 


ines in the south. 


who becomes assistant manager of the South- 
ern Chemical Co., at Petersburg, Va., a com- 
pany organized, financed and managed by T. 
Otto Williams, formerly 
Newark High School. 


Dr. LarayettTe B. 


principal of the 


MENDEL, professor of 
physiological chemistry at Yale, is attending 
the meetings of the Inter-Allied Food Com 
mission in Europe. Dr. Israel S. Kleiner, of 
the Rockefeller Institute, has been given leave 
of absence in order that he may take charge 
of Dr. Mendel’s work while he is in Europe 


Proressor A. E. Kennewiy, of the Massa 
chusetts Institute of Technology, has been 


elected an honorary member of the British 


Institute of Electrical Engineers. 











Proressor WitiiaAM Z. Rip.ey, professor of 
Harvard U1 


I noti 
tovernor McCall that he can not accept 


olitiecal econo! t iversity, 
ment as 
Boston Elevated Railway Com 


has 


Hotcomse, for the 


pany, tor which he been nominated. 


De. ALrrREeD NOBL} 
sistant in 


past 


at Harvard 


I ear vernment 


ned by 


member of 


University has been nai 
additional 
mittee to consider standardizing telephone rate 


sch dules. 


Captain R. H. Hess, University of Wiscon- 


the postmaster 


general an the com- 


in associate professor of political economy 
now on leave of absence, has been promoted 


r and awarded the croix de guerre for 
France. He 
May, 1917. 


CUNLIFFE, of 


1 
SET VICE In nas bee n in 


active sé rvice since 


Proressor J. W. 


Columbia 


school 


the 
of journalism at University, and 
Dr. G. E. Me 


branch of the 


of the London 


Union in 


Lean, secretary 
American University 
attended a special conference on De- 
Hall of the Institute of 


with representative 


Kurope, 
cember 16, at the 
Journalists, to 


London journalists the best means of making 


discuss 


a university course as appropriate a prepara- 


journalistic career. 


and all 


interested in 


for a 
stitute 


tion as possible 


Members of the in university 


m who are members of or 
invited to 


Mr. W. L. 


College, Oxford ), 


irnalistic profession were 
chair was taken by 


New 


th se W ho have 


Courtney (fellow of 
already expressed 
the aims of the 
surnham, Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch, professor of E1 
bridge, 
ulty of 


vaathy with confer- 


clish literature at Cam- 
and Sir Sidney Lee, dean of the Fac- 


Arts, London University. 


Meap, rf the 


University of 


Proressor GrorGce HERBERT 


department of philosophy at the 
go, who is president of the Chicago City 
speakers on December 


Medinah 


former super- 


Club, was one of the 
14, at the 


Temple for Ella Flagg Young, 


memorial meeting in 


intendent of the Chicago schools. Mrs. Young 
received her doctor’s degree at the University 
of Chie 


wo in 1900, during the presidency of 


; 


a member of the b ard of 
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AT the twenty-fifth annual meeting 
American Physieal Education Associat 


New York City on December 29, the f. 


7 


Thomas A. Storey, of the College of the | 
of New York; Secretary and Tre: 
James H. McCurdy, International Y. M. C 
College of Mass. Besides 


committee also inclu 


Springfield, 
officials the executive 


W. A. Stecher, 


Laurence S. 


} 


Schrad r, Cambr 
Hill, Albany, N 


meet again in Chicag 


Carl 
and 
» association will 
February 24 in conjunction with the meet 


f +} 
ot the 


Department of 


At the Richmond meeting « f the Amer 
Economie Association, Dr. Henry B. Gard: 


Superintendence 


professor of economics at Brown Univer 
was elected president to succeed Irving Fis 
Yale Universit 
Other officers elected were George E. Robe: 
of New York; Susan MecKingsbury, of B: 
Mawr, and H. Rl. Hatfield, of the Uni 
presidents, and 


professor of economics at 


California, vice 


Young, secretary-treasurer. 


Dr. Frank W. Biackmar, of the Univers 
of Kansas, has been elected president 
American Sociological Society; J. Q. D 


dents, respectively, 


7 


ot Chicago, secretary-trea 


Rose Sipewick, lecturer in history 
University of Birmingham and member of 
British Educational Mission to the U 
States, died of pneumonia in New 
cember 28. 

Miss Assy Leacn, for thirty years profess 
of Greek at Vassar College, died on December 
29, at her home in Poughkeepsie. 


ADELBERT P. 


fessor of materials in the college of civil eng 


CAPTAIN MILLs, assistant p 
neering, Cornell University, died at a hospit 
in France, on October 20, of cerebro-spin 
meningitis, aged thirty-five years. 
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). SEVERSON, associate professor of ani 
ling in the Kansas State Agricultural 


influenza on December 4. 


about $175,000 from the war 


1s ¢ xpected by the state of Wiscon 


ment for investments at the univer 


rmal schools involved in the con 


Students’ Army Training Corps. 


} 


ted refund ealled for by the univer 


ts to about $76,000—of which $16, 
r new miscellaneous construction and 


n barracks. The refund to 


ls is estimated at Psy, 


about @ 


refunds are in addition to the per 


ts for food, shelter and instruc 

at tut ms rece ved 
eral years the amount which has been 
rd e with the constitution of 


ward the maintenance of the com 
th Dakota, as a part of th 
th tate school lands, has been 
f $1,000,000 for each payment. 


- t] 1mount is $1,221,843. With this 


t tal collected from the stat 
1 disbursed for the maintenance of 
schools is $13,314,506. 
A EW MacLeisH, vice-president of 
rd of trus s, has giv $100,000 
T rsitv of ( eago for the erection of 
D rably an administration build 


father, the income to be used to 

ly and deserving students. 

ETTE CULLEGE has received a gift of 

' from Cyrus H. McCormick, of Chicago, 
ndowment fund of the college, the in- 
which is to be used to provide addi 


nstruction in the department of eco 


Aw 4 
sand government. The receipt of gifts, 
gz to $8,000, towards the war deficit 


: } 

ge are also announced. 

National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
nnounces a meeting to be held in St. 


s on the afternoon and evening of Feb- 


oped in connection w 


the army and the plac 


4 


rred in tion 
Tew rs sp il 

+ > 
} ive | dey 


sailors and soldiers A feature of the program 


Will be an account of the 


Employment Service for 


tor minors, 


lor universit purposes 
creased re inerat the I rial 
staff is attracting considerable attentio1 It 
s urged that immediat teps should 
taken to remedy the pres dit 3, wl 
should be mad lely ko lr) I 

ial salar 30 lecturers fif tes 
universities d university colleges of E 
land, Wale 1 th 11 06. Onl 7 
per cent f the lect rs recely 1 salar 
ibove £200 a ! nd it is onl n t 
ease of these lecturers that th tributor 
scheme, ki the Federated Superannua 
tion Schem« = Y)Y le I; tw te } 
ers are excluded f1 the operation of th 
Superannuat Bill f Teach sex d 
iry Schools and Ti cal ¢ ( recently 
passed into law. Conferenc lecture! 
universities and university « res ve f 
mulated a scheme for a new r 
has been submitted to t vernil 


and to the governm« 
ference, which was 
London, on November 
press for the inclusion 


in a non-contributory 


may be pointed out that ir 


scientific staff, already 


ravages of the war, these ma 


30, it was decided to 
oft universit teachers 
pension sé me It 


~ 


depl ted thro ig 














5S 


importance in view of the further diminution 
that may occur through the increased demand 
for scientific experts in the government serv- 


ices and in industry. 


beginning of the new term at 


Witn the 
Yale 


course in the 


University a system which makes every 
freshman and sophomore years 
Among the required 
and 


history. 


requir d. roes into effect 


courses are economics and 


American 


philosophy 


and European 


‘olleg: has 
for men 


1p 7 . . } 
[The mechanical engineering de- 


THe Kansas State Agricultural ¢ 


announced a free after-the-war service 
in the army. 
college will be open to 


partment of the army 


men for entrance into any of the trade schools 
opening of a 

week. Sec- 
of the mechanical trade schools will be 
the 


available 


at any time, regardless of the 


term, month or even the school 


tions 
conducted regardless of usual term re- 


The will be 


motor car repairing, blacksmithing, carpentry, 


quirements. courses 


general machine work, electrical work and 


traction engine work. The work in each de- 
will be 
dent spending not less than eight hours a day 
in the actual workshops of the college. The 
also elect to devote one half of his 


partment entirely practical, the stu- 


student may 


to the mechanical 


time courses of the college 
and the other half to general farm or live stock 
work as he desires. The courses are free ex- 
cept for the actual cost of the tools used which 
the student may retain for his own use when 


leaving college. 


In his annual report presented to the trus- 
tees of Boston University at their annual meet- 
ing on Thursday, December 19, President Mur- 
lin shows that during the last seven years the 
number of students has grown from 1,347 to 
During the last three years $1,200,000 


have been added to the resources of the univer- 


2 -ac 
3, (92. 


sity. Hereafter the university will be an all- 


the-year-round college. The summer session 
has been lengthened to eight weeks, and stu- 
dents may matriculate next July after gradua- 
tion from the high school, thus making it pos- 
sible to complete the work in three years, pro- 
vided they attend four summer sessions and 


three regular sessions. 
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Tue University of Florida, through its « 
lege of agriculture, conducted a tractor ser 
school for the benefit of farmers and auto 
chanics during the ten days beginning J 


uary 7. 


Associat 


to the end 


Tue Kansas State Teachers’ 


has recommended legislation 


} } 


teaching of foreign languages be abolisl 
in the elementary publie schools of Kans 
and in all schools attendance at which 
accepted in lieu of attendance at the pu 
schools. 

TH 
unfavorable reply to the request of the § 


the Trades and La 
that free medical, 


provincial government has giver 


katechewan branch of 
Congress of Canada 
gical and dental services be furnished for 
the schools of the Province. The governn 
made it plain, in its reply, that the grant 
of such a request was absolutely imposs 
The great cost of such an undertaking was 
forward as the greatest objection, the gov 
ment not wishing to be burdened by extr 
ordinary expenditures of such character 
Tue Journal of the American Medical A 
that the 


Argentine government regulating the elect 


ciation states new decree of t 
of officers for the universities provided 
the dean, the Consejo Directivo and the C 
sejo Superior Universitario were to be elk 
by an assembly composed of the titular 
fessors, an equal number of profesores suplent 


T) 
ne ¢ 


sequence was that the students made out | 


and an equal number of students. 


and got every one of their candidates elected 
In the Facultad de Medicina, Dr. Julio Me 
elected nomination 
resisted by the professors. When it 
a vote, he obtained the votes of fifty-eight st 


dents and thirteen professors, while sevent 


dez was dean; his 


came 


three of the professors east their votes for Dr 
The students then formulated divers 
strike, 
electoral 


Palma. 


protests and declared a insisting 
the the 
Palma then handed in his resignation, and 
On this occas 


insisting on the ant 


annulling of action. Dr 
second assembly was held. 
the students, without 
ling of the anterior election and without dw 


ling on the defects and irregularities on w!] 
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- had previously laid great stress, succeeded 
electing their candidate. 

H. M. Havwner, State Attorney-General of 
Iowa, gives at the request of A. M. Deyoe, 
state superintendent of public instruction, an 

un on the following questions in regard to 
the salaries of teachers: “ (1) Would a teacher 
be entitled to receive his salary for such time 
as the public school is closed by order of the 
State Board of Health, when the contract fails 
to stipulate that salaries shall not be paid 
when the school is closed because of contagious 


disease? (2) Would a teacher be entitled to 
receive his salary for such time as the public 
school is closed by order of a local board of 


. when the contract fails to stipulate that 
salaries shall not be paid when the school is 
closed because of contagious diseases?’ Under 
the Iowa law, a school district, as a corpora- 
tion, has exclusive jurisdiction in all school 
matters, according to the opinion, and its af- 
fairs are conducted by a board of directors who 
make all contracts necessary or proper for ex- 
ercising the powers and performing the duties 
required by law. It is provided by Section 
2778 of the 1915 supplement of the code of 
Iowa, that contracts with teachers must be in 
writing, and shall state the length of time the 
school is to be taught, the compensation per 
week of five days or month of four weeks, and 
such other matters as may be agreed upon. 
The Attorney-General takes the position that 
in the face of these provisions, and under the 
decisions of several state Supreme Courts, the 
mly way a school board would have escaped 
the payment of a teacher’s wages during the 
recent so-called epidemic would have been to 
have had that proviso specifically incorporated 
in the contract of employment—namely, that 
in case of closing of the schoolhouse doors by 
a board of health in a time of alleged con- 
tagion, the teachers’ pay should cease. No 
contract of that nature was incorporated in the 
teachers’ contracts. 

Ir is reported from Germany that in the 
eighth war semester—the summer of 1918— 
the eleven high technical schools of the empire 
had 2,231 students on the rolls, as compared 
with 1,721 in 1917 and about 12,000 at the out- 
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The increase over 1917 is 


break of the war. 
due chiefly to the return of students from the 
field, some of whom were furloughed to finish 
their studies, while others were 


invalided 
home. The school registers carry 10,145 names 
of students “on leave.” 
in attendance were 183 women, most of whom 
are studying architecture or chemistry. The 
schools had, in addition, 916 men and 1,246 
women registered as “ guests ” 
that the total number of persons in attendance 
was 4,393, as against 13,000 to 14,000 in peace 
time. The school at Aix-la-Chapelle showed 
the greatest increase in the number of students, 
owing to a larger attendance of students from 
Luxembourg. Charlottenburg had 429 students 


Among the students 


(hospitants), so 


in attendance, holding thus the first place, as 
it did in peace times. Then followed Munich, 
with 410 students; Dresden had 273; Aix-la- 
Chapelle, 253; Darmstadt, 174; 
162; Hanover, 152; Danzig, 123; Stuttgart, 
114; Brunswick, 75; Breslau, 66. Of the 
woman students Dresden had 32; Munich, 27; 
Darmstadt, 25; Charlottenburg, 25; Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, 19; Karlsruhe, 14; Brunswick and Dan 
zig, 12 each; Hanover, 6, and Breslau, 2. 


Karlsruhe, 


Tue total number of students of medicine 
enrolled in the five universities of Switzerland 
in the summer semester of 1918 was 1,725. 
They were distributed as follows: Bale, 220 
(174 Swiss, of whom 15 were women, and 46 
foreign, of whom 4 were women); Berne, 385 
(242 Swiss, of whom 29 were women, and 143 
foreign, of whom 16 were women); Geneva, 
381 (163 Swiss, of whom 16 were women, and 
218 foreign, of whom 58 were 
Lausanne, 225 (159 Swiss, of whom 13 were 
women, and 66 foreign, of whom 16 were 
women); Zurich, 504 (350 Swiss, of whom 
56 were women, and 154 foreign, of whom 16 
were women). 


women) ; 


AccorpinGc to a press dispatch from Fair- 
banks, Alaska, the new Alaska Agricultural 
College and School of Mines under construc- 
tion there, about 150 miles from the Arctic 
Circle, is believed to be further north than any 
other institution of higher learning in the 
world. It will train its graduates to help de- 


velop Alaska along its two main lines—agricul- 














tural and n iz. Both United States govern- 
ment and Alaska territorial funds are being 
used by the college. Congress in 1915 desig- 
nated a site for the school and set aside agri- 
cultural and mining lands in the Tanana Val 
ley for the support of the institution. Last 
vear the Alaska Territorial Legislature voted 


$60,000 for the construction and purchase of 


equipment. An annual congressional appro- 
priat of $50,000 is expected to help main 
tain the school. The Fairbanks United States 
Government Agricultural Station, now lo 
cated the college site, will become part of 


the new nstitution and will continue to draw 


ts r e for support from the federal gov 
ernment The college cornerstone was laid 
July 4, 1915. The site is high on a hill, over 
looking the city of Fairbanks, the Tanana 
River and the railroad the United States gov- 


is building between the Seward and 


The 


ll continue as | 


ernment 


Fairbanks concrete walls are compl ted 


and work wi yng as the weather 
permits. 

Ar Barnard College, hereafter, the Bachelor 
or Arts 


trance 


degree only will be granted and en- 


requirement of Latin and Greek bas 


ibolished. To 


students must take « 


been obtain the degree, how- 


ever, yurses in the clas- 


, or in the literature of the classical period. 


Mathematies A, 


analytic geometry and caleulus, has been 


s1cs 


which ineludes trigonometry, 


vocational and cul- 
The 
reduced to one labora- 
taken 


voice training and hu- 


changed to emphasize the 


these subjects. science 
has been 
must be in college. 
English 
biology, 


Ability 


sight either 


have been made prescribed sub 
to read, 
French or 


man 


jects write and translate at 
German is also re- 
quired, and some knowledge of one other for- 
Physical 


the 


language, ancient or modern. 


eign 


education is now required throughout 


four years. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
EXTRA SUMMER SESSION CREDIT 

Dr. G. 

Summer Session Credit”? 


M. Witson in his paper on “ Extra 
makes a plea for 


1 ScHOOL AND Socrety, October 12. 
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more general recognition of individual 


in the classification of students of the typ: 
triculating for 


dinarily m: summer s¢ 


work. His statistics show that three inst 
tions, including the College of Agricult 


Forestry and Home Economics of the 


versity of Minnesota, permit in special 
maximum of fifty per cent. or more cr 
excess of the number normally allowed 
may be of interest to note, in support 


the 


under w 
this extra credit was permitted and the s 


Wilson’s claim, conditions 
arship exhibited by the students who ec 
extra work as compared with those regist 
for the normal program of six semester 
its. 

A registration 


for more than six 


hours, and not exceeding nine credit 
was approved for students who present 
dence of more than average scholarship « 


] 


were entitled to special consideration 


count of maturity and teaching experi 
It was provided, however, that credits in 
cess of six would be granted only to thos 
obtained an average grade of “ B” (88-9 
their work for the session. 

The performance for the current sess 
rather than the previous scholastic record 
the student constituted the justificatio 
the granting of extra credit Consequent 
plan obviated the necessity 
between apparently similar scholarship gr 
presented from different institutions. 
principal danger in the indiscriminate gr 
ing of extra work, aside from the injust 
students in permitting them to undertake 1 
than they are capab e of carrying, lies in 
tendency to lower the standard of scholars 
established on the basis of the normal am 


of work. 


fact that his or her credits depended upon 


+ 


Each student was appraised of 


maintenance of a grade of scholarship 
above the average, and the results of the 
sion indicate that the plan effectually 
tected the scholarship standard. 

During the 1918 summer session the 
dents rgistered for collegiate work were cla 
fied as follows: 
































Regis- Regis- 
tered for tered for 
6 Cred- More Total 
its or than 6 
Less Credits 
r le 
> é t ia @U r 
ee n ear ‘ l ht 
~ é itr lated for 
er Se4siol onl ol «< SO 
Total 104 23 27 


Of the twenty-three students registered for 
re than the normal amount of six credits, 
eleven failed to obtain the requisite average of 
‘B.” These eleven cases were reviewed by 
faculty committee on students’ work and 
full credit was allowed except in six instances. 
The five students given full credit for their 
excess registration were only slightly below 
necessary scholarship average and in each 
ise extenuating circumstances were advanced 
which clearly accounted for the lower grade 
without prejudice to the student’s scholastic 
ability. 
The scholarship of each student was caleu- 
d numerically on the basis of the following 
A (94-100) =4.000 D (75-81) 1.000 
B (88— 93) =3.000 E (condition) = 0.000 
C (82- 87) =2.000 F (failure) —— 1.000 
The following table shows the scholarship 


lso en- 


f summer session students who were a 
rolled during the previous academic year com 
red with that of students matriculated for 
summer session work only. The last two col- 
umns compare the scholarship of students ta- 
king the normal amount of work (6 credits or 
ess) with that of those registered for more 
in six credit hours. The figures in the table 
dicate per cent. of the total number of stu- 


dents in each group. The last line of the 


Matric- : 
ulated Matric- Regis Regis 
During ulated tered for tered for 
Scholarship Previous =UM™MEer ¢ Cregits More 
College S€88100 or Legs Than 6 
Year Only Credits 
000-1.000 0.0 a 1.0 0.0 
1.000-2.000 18.2 1S 10.6 1.3 
-.000—3.000 i<nee 43.2 32.5 34.6 13.5 
000-4 .000 a” 38.6 61.5 53.58 2.2 
Average scholarship for 
the group........ ..| 2.378 2.957 2.708 2.975 
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table gives the average scholarship for all of 
the students in each group. 

These results are clearly in accord with 
those obtained by Dr. Wilson so far as the 
relative scholarship of summer-session stu- 
dents and that of students of the academic 
year taking summer-session work is cot 
cerned. Furthermore they indicate that the 
scholarship of the session was not lowered by 
the approval of registrations for work in ex 
cess of six credits. R. M. West 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


QUOTATIONS 


THE SCHOOL MEDICAL SERVICE OF 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Sm Grorce Newman’s Annual Report 
the School Medical Service strikes the key 
note of reconstruction. Health condition 
among school children and adolescent re st 
deplorable, and will remain so for a numbe 
of vears. But these conditions can be removed 
so effectively that the children born in 1918 
and succeeding years need never suffer t 
disabilities of mind and body that a century 


of exploit ition al d nes leet ( sf upon the gel 


erations that lived throug the age of th 
industrial revolution. That some hereditar 
burdens will still have to be borne is true, f 
no nation can easily escape the results 

age of ignorant materialist but, looking at 
the position broadly, we may say that tl 
school medical service, working with the ne 
duties and powers supplied by the Educat 
Act, will be able so to develop the doctrine 
preventive medicine as to make England at 
last a healthy and. therefore, ! edueab] 
land. It is preventive or positive medicit 
which will perform this miracle. Curati 
medicine will have much to do for the next 


quarter of a century, but the work that 


going to tell permanently is prevention. It 


tem has to consider: are we in sight of an age 
when all children will live under such condi 
tions as to make robust health of body and 


mind their normal conditions‘ Sir Georg: 














Newman points out, in the concluding para- 
graph of his report, that “the ordinary child 
is the key to the nation’s health,” and that, 
therefore, the school medical service “has not 
confined its operations to the diseased or seri- 
ously ailing child, but has exercised its duty 
Specific dis- 


eases receive their appropriate treatment, but 


to all children of school age.” 
it is the “ vast group of the retarded, the de- 
bilitated, and the unfit,” a group that amounts 
to 20 or 30 per cent. of the school children 
in eertain large areas, which “constitutes the 
acute school problem.” The study of these 
types * has led to the rediscovery of the ele- 
mental necessities of the development of child- 
life 
Plainly, then, we have so to change the en- 


fresh air, light, warmth, food, exercise.” 


vironment of the child and young person in 
the home, in the street, in the playground, 
in the workshop, as well as in the school, as 
to secure the conditions precedent to a healthy 
life. 
to be solved. 


Thus there is only one social problem 
Children can not be treated as 
a separate section of society. The salvation 
of the child involves the social salvation of 
society as a whole, and preventive medicine, 
in the 
ment 
But if Sir George Newman, in his report, 


largest sense, is the necessary instru- 


of salvation. 


puts this policy before educationists in a con- 
crete and striking form, he makes it equally 
clear that it is a poliey which will involve 
serious and disinterested efforts on the part of 
all the local authorities. In the last ten years 
the school medical service has worked stren- 
and has achieved two results: It has 
revealed the life 
among school children, and it has instituted 


uousls 
unhealthy conditions of 
certain general lines of treatment which is 
checking disease on a wide seale, and making 
a field for the operation of preventive medi- 
To a great extent, we know where we 
We know the range of the ravages 


cine. 


are to-day. 


of disease among children, and we know 
perfectly well in theory how best these 
ravages can be stopped. The accounts of 


typical medical inspection of a London and 
of a country group of children earried out 
by Dr. C. J. Thomas, a principal assistant 
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medical officer of the London County Council, 
and printed by Sir George Newman as “ of 
exceptional value and extraordinary interest, 
which will be studied with care in town and 
country throughout the kingdom,” show clearly 
enough the evils that have to be overcome 
In the London group 7 per cent. and in the 
country group 10 per cent. of the elder chil 
dren were absent on grounds of more or less 
chronie ill-health. Of the remaining children, 
excluding those in special schools, 21 per cent. 
were so suffering from defects as to be unable 
to obtain profit “to a due and reasonable 
extent ” from school life. Of these elder chil- 
dren present at school 12 per cent. were ill 
nourished, 19 per cent. were unclean in body, 
11 per cent. suffered from diseases of the nos 
and throat, 10 per cent. suffered from very 
serious defects of vision (in addition to an- 
other 13 per cent. with eyesight scarcely less 
impaired), while five specific diseases, such as 
heart disease, claimed 6 to 4 per cent., and 
teeth But the in- 
spection also showed the way out. The Lon- 
don methods had vastly reduced verminous 
conditions, bad teeth, diseases of the nose and 
throat. Sir George Newman, therefore, from 
evidence this, 
ditions all over the country, rightly repeats 
his axiom that it “seems futile to attempt to 
reform education apart from the physical con- 
dition of the child.” Are the local authorites 
awake to this fact, to the need to build up 
of Dr. Sidney Barwise, the 
county medical officer of Derbyshire) 
scheme of preventive treatment” under the 
Some, such as Derby- 


carious were prevalent. 


such as which reflects con- 


(in the words 


new Edueation Act? 
shire, to which a very pointed compliment is 
paid in this report, are wide awake, but many 
are still letting “I dare not” wait upon “I 
would.” Such councils have bad financial ad- 
visers, for there is nothing that is going to 
pay the ratepayers so well as an effective 
school medical service. Such a service will 
almost imediately react on other costly serv- 
ices. The cost of our Poor Law administration 
can be directly related to an educational sys- 
tem that casts unfit children into the indus- 


trial world. There are 318 educational areas, 
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of these the school medical service 


the growth of the local services 


been wonderful in the decade reviewed. 


the ¢ 


en 


“] 


ers 


17 
itl 


rvice, in 
th 


ov 


d made 


The 
.3 

t providec 

r than 


mm to 


leed, is “more universal than 
But 1917 there 
educational authorities 


e world.” in 
local 

no arrangements for medical 
that 
; there were 


‘re were 67 authorities 


1 any school clinic 


223 authorities that made no 
hospitals; there were 95 that 


provision for supplying spectacles. 


than 
the 
led 
tl roat 


nority 


report 
1 for ma 


mh ' 
ivy sit 


ns are tl 


precauti 


W ith« 


ical 


{ 


authorities 


167 authorities made no pro- 
of dental 
treatment 
Yet 


range of any other 


treatment defects, 


to provide for the 


diseases. what Derby 
within the 


which has the will and wis- 


to 


ut drawing attention to 


conclude this tribute an 
king special arrangements to 
the 
Verminous 


of dis 


every 


dangers involved in 
demobilization. 
he 


grounds 
take 


breeding 


should 
nm to prevent the spread of 


extraordinary measures for securing 


In 


S must, ! 


the 


ywever, take the lead by see- 


this matter military au- 


no diseased man returns to his home 


inv ri 
taking 
lear I 
sent hi 

t done 


into the 


of distrib 


nd 


al 


scrup 
I 


te, 


me 


r of children, such as are 


» infection stage is passed, 


most stringent to 


steps 


liness of the clothing and kit 


Lf 
be 


become 


on leave. 


» still 


schools, 


temporary 


more disease W ill 
will 


With careful 


provisions 


which 
organi- 


to the 


ution. 
ulous 


as 


now carried 


in L nd mn, this danger should be avoided. 


London Times Educational Supplement. 


LOUISIANA’S EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRESS 


Letrer sent by State Superintendent T. H. 


of Louisia 


on 


Novemlt 


na to school officials of that 


ver 26, directing their at- 


ND SOCIETY 


tention to the sigt 


lhcance 
the educational] ame 
tion, at the 
follows: 


The people ot 


Nove mber elex 


our state 
four or five to one in favor 
constitutional amendments 


ments provide, in effect, for 


ndments to t] 


passage of 


ie constitu 


tion. The letter 


ments, and for a State sc! tax nd 
one half mills and parish sch taxes thre 
mills (a parish tax of a mil d: 
of two ame! Iments). hey sO re I t t 
a minimum of one third of the 
taxes for general purposes shall be devoted 
to the support the higher atit » af 
learning, and that the $10,000 limit t 
support of Southern Univers 
state school) shall be r ved, leay the 
Legislature free to make suc} ippropriat 
for the support of that s l as it may t 
proper and wise 
The approval of these sel iumendment 
should be very gratifyi to the friends o 
public education, for they represent the great 
t step forward ever take the advanc 
ment tf our schools, and t v speak vol 8 
for the wholesome pul SK 1 spirit exist 
ing I ur sta The umendments increas 
substant vy the support of 1 higher edu 
ti l stit ns, and place that s rt 
uy 1 stable | s, namely the constit 
tion. The future growth of the stitut 3 
can now be planned systemat use a 
definite minin 1 revenue ired Phe 
amendments mean infinite more for the d 
velopment of the publie s ls proper than 
most us ive prol t en time to 
preciate. They practically double our regular 
school funds, and they place the school r 
enues upon a permanent basis, that n tl 
constitution. As property values in the state 
increase, the school funds will increase with 


out reference to | 


and they 


equitably, 


taxing bodies, 
of 


government 


distril 
education requ 
ird 
ls, 

the basis 


to bear one th 
and the parishes two thir 
funds are raised on 


wide unit, reducing to the 


action by pa 


of the expense 
and the parish 
of the parish- 


minimum the 
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burdensome district taxes. The amendments 
represent a wonderful forward step, placing 
us in the forefront, financially, of the progres- 
sive states of the nation. Our educational 
progress from this day forth should be as- 
sured. The educational shortcomings which 
have been inevitable in the past we should 
Many needed 
things we have been forced to leave undone 
on account of the lack of funds; these should 


soon be accomplished facts for our funds will 


now be able to overcome. 


be ‘annually materially larger than they have 
been in the past. We find ourselves to-day in 
position to adopt plans looking to the growth 
and expansion of our schools to the working 
out of which plans we can devote our efforts 
systematically, and as educational demands 
increase (as they must) school funds with 
which to meet these demands will also in- 
crease year after year. 

Our General Assembly mapped out a won- 
derful constructive program in proposing the 
school amendments, and our electors demon- 
strated great patriotism and wisdom in voting 
them into the constitution. It is now our 
part and duty to see that every dollar which 
shall result from this legislation is used wisely 
for the advancement of the children of the 
state. The following are some of the ideals 
which I think we should strive to realize: 

1. The schools should be taught by com- 
petant, permanent teachers. Teachers should 
be well qualified for their work, and they 
There 
should even be a minimum of shifting about 
from school to school. In order that these 
results may be realized school officials must be 


should be in the profession to stay. 


willing to pay reasonable salaries to teachers 
of ability, they must reward successful experi- 
ence by making additions from time to time 
to the salaries of those teachers who remain 
in their positions year after year and render 
satisfactory service, and they must exercise 
care and wisdom in the selection of teachers. 

2. Ample provision should be made for the 
close supervision of classroom instruction. 
The superintendent should be given the cler- 
ical and field assistance that will enable him 
to see that the schools are properly organized, 
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that the instruction is the best that the teach- 
ers can give, and place him in position to test 
from time to time the results of instruction. 
Are the children in the different grades real}; 
learning as much arithmetic, spelling, read- 
ing, ete., as they should be learning? These 
facts are not difficult of ascertainment, but t 

learn them the superintendent’s office must bé 
organized to make the necessary investigation 
The annual 


report of this office shows that our overhead 


and give the required direction. 


charges are remarkably small—entirely too 
small to make possible the wisest planning 
supervising and follow-up leadership needed 
in our school work. 

3. The compulsory attendance law should 
be faithfully and rigidly enforced. Some par 
ishes do enforce it, but others do not. Its 
The law is 
an excellent one, but it accomplishes nothing 
Ever: 


enforcement should be universal. 


unless we require it to be observed. 
child should attend school whether his parents 
are interested in his education or not, and th 
school authorities should see that he does so. 

4. It should be the burning, sacred purpose 
of every parish school board to provide ele- 
mentary instruction for every child in the 
parish. Allow me to suggest that you ex- 
amine the last pamphlet of school maps fur- 
nished you by this office with the view of 
ascertaining whether or not that fortunate 
It does in 
All the 


children must be brought into the schools and 


situation prevails in your parish. 
some parishes, it does not in many. 


given at the least an elementary education. 
To realize this program we shall need to con- 
solidate more schools, build more schoolhouses, 
and employ more teachers; but these things we 
should and can do. If every school official 
will bear in mind that every child in the 
parish is just as important as his child, the 
school funds will be used to provide good 
schools for all the children. 

5. The negro children are included in No 
4. We have neglected the education of the 
negro children in past years. Our neglect has 
been due in part to inadequate school funds. 
We have had scarcely enough money to sup- 
port one system of schools, and we elected to 
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: 
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e Y Yr ’ tT 
tion were at st nd how 
nd! He thr s la 

5 ] l int es es 


t the entire 1 s proud of 
fs ty t s country 
sorely needed his labor and 

n not ford th} d ed 


In many of the parishes there are large 

rs of adult illiterates. These men and 

who were denied the privilege of at- 

ling school in their youth should now be 

t to read, write and cipher. It will be 

ssary to maintain separate schools for 
} 


; 
rrown people—they can not be taught 


the children and they can not use the 
books that the children use; a different 
ps of teachers will have to be employed for 
nstruction of these adults, or if the regu 
teachers are used, it will be necessary to 
them extra for this extra service. The 


blem is easy of solution. If the parish 


Courtis folders and examples of pro 
additional letters 


was given the option of either sco 








66 
scoring. All scores sent in were accompanied 
by the original test sheets so that the results 
could be inspected. 

The Courtis General Medians given at the 
head of Table II. are found in Courtis’s Third, 
Fourth and Fifth Annual Accountings, 1913- 


TABLE I 
Median Scores in Speed (Sp.) and Accuracy (Ac. 


1916, Bull. No. 4, page 48. They constitute 
Grade 3 4 5 6 7 
School Sp.|Ac./ Sp. Ac. Sp. Ac.| Sp. Ac. Sp. 

iddition 

Sa 1.0 29 5.5 32) 6.1 50) 7.1 59)] 8.5 

Se 15 70 6.0 68 8.2 84) 8.3 

Sd 70 Sl 8.0,74/11.4 

Sh 8.0 50/ 8.0 62. 8.8 67) 8.6 

Shi 1.5153) 5.4.40 7.4 57) 9.8 

Sk 7.4 56 9.3 62) 9.6 

Ski 5.5 49 8.5 50! 6.0 50 8.0 56) 8.7 

Sl 6.6 33) 7.5 31 8.0 37) 8.7 

Sm ».0, 42) 6.2 36 8.0 52 8.0 

Sp 6.4) 82! 6.1 50 7.7 70) 7.4 

St $9 62 5.3 67 7.1 

Sw 6.5| 27 | 7.1; 42! 7.5.42) 8.3 67/11.5 

Sx 6.0/70 5.655 6.0 40) 93 

S\ 6.7 70) 8.6 57 10.0 80° 10.0 

General medians 6.4 53/ 6.6 50 8.0 64!) 8&8 

Subtraction 

Sa 2.8 26 6.6 68 6.7,75 10.2 85 11.5 

Ss 1 75 | 8.3, 90 9.5 90 10.5 

Sd. 10.58 S82 10.0 S1 15.0 

Sh 6.7 60 8.9 78 10.6°86 10.6 

Shi 7.5 6S 64,50 9.2.84 9.0 

Sk 7.0 7411.0 81 13.2 

Ski 10 49 5.0 90 8.2 75); 8.0 50) 10.5 

SI 5.6 52 7.8 75) 10.3) 90 8.5 

Sm 6.5 55, 7.2.82) 9.0 73 10.0 

Sp 8.0 86 7.2'S82! 8.080) 9.5 

St 6.0 70 6.1 60) 8.6 

Sw .4 316.1 40 6.3 33) 6S 37) 13.1 

Sx 7.0 SS o.s 40 7.2 7310.5 

S\ 6.5 66 9.2 68 11.5 92/ 12.5 

General medians 6.7 68 | 7.2.75! 9.7 82/ 10.5 


the data for the curves of Courtis General 
Medians in Graphs I. and II. of this article, 
and are the median speeds and accuracies in 
the fundamental operations of arithmetic as 
determined by many thousands of tests in city, 

different sec- 
On account of 


town and country schools in 
tions of the United States. 


their respective nature, the Courtis Stand- 
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ards have been changed to conform to the 
medians. 

The data for Kansas, Indiana and 
Minnesota were taken from The Sé cond 
Third Annual Reports of the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Measurements and Standards of th: 
State Normal School. The Indian 


Iowa, 


Kansas 


s aq 5 ' 6 7 7 
Ac.| Sp. Ac. Sp. Ac.| Sp. Ac.| Sp. Ac. Sp Ac Sp \ 
Multiplicat on 
65 12.5 35 5.3 58) 6.4 47 6.8 75 7.0 SS 14.8 
53! 8.1' 62/6.3 85 | 8.2' 84/10.6165' 9.5/7 
71 10.3 70 10.2;85 9.2, 76/11.7/ 71 13.6 8 
70 10.0 62 6.4 60 7.3 85 10.3 75 9.3 SO 2.0 38 
81 9.2 885.6 40 5.0 47): 7.6 67 10.2:75 10.5 * 
70 90 76 6.7' 62 10.8 65) 9.7/ 80 11.2 7s 
82 7.5, 85 5.0 85 7.6 65 7.5 66 8.5, 70 S.5 
39 9.5) 65 | 5.7' 35 | 8.585 8.5 55) 9.5) 65 11.2 92 
65 9.7 67)4.7\ 33 6.7\'56) 7.5 55) 8.5' 60 11.7 5s 
45 10.1 52/6.5 55) 6.5 60 6.7 70 8.0 45 9.7 42 
75 &.1 64 5.3 SO 6.2 75 6.5 71 8.5 2 
55 11.3 55/4.0 40) 5.71/42 9.2 83 12.8 73 12.5 7 
53 «8.7 75|6.5 57) 5.840 6.0 66) 9.7' 60 13.0 7 
83 11.0 70 6.1) 63) 7.9 64 10.7 87 11.5) 96 13.0 92 
67 9.6, 96 | 5.7) 56) 6.662) 7.6 71.9.6 |71 11.4 7s ' 
Division 
95 15.7 78/3.5 65 4.5 64 4.8 69 9085 14.5 7s 
75 11.4 83/ 4.7 86 8.3195) 8.5,85; 8.3/7 
8413.7 77 7.8 78! 6.8 86 86 86 14.2 
73 10.0 85/ 4.3 60 5.2 83 7.0 80 7.5 90 12.0 
72 10.8 89/2.5 25| 2.4 28) 5.7|80;) 7.4.90) 7.6 § 
90 12.0 82 4.0 57| 8.4'78! 7.8 88! 7.8 & 
70; 9.0 85/3.5;85) 5.5'50) 8.3/80 7.0 86! 7.0 NS 
S2 11.5 75 1.6 55 6.5 65 6S Sl 8.5) @ 
70 10.5 67 | 4.2) 36) 3.7 36) 5.4:50 7.0 83/11 
60 10.5 76'4.0 60 4.3 50' 3.8 65 6.0 85 10.5 S7 
90 10.1 S85 2.5 66 4.5 60 7.3 S86 7.6 77 
63 15.0 70 4.0 36 5.868 11.8 89 7.7 & 
60 13.0 75|4.0|70 4.7.72! 5.370 9.0 83 13.2) 9% 
90 12.0 90)3.8 55 4.5 80 12.1 90 11.0 90 12.0 90 
74 11.1 80/4.0 61 4.4 57 1.7173 7.686 9.58 
data are found and discussed in Studies in 


Arithmetic, Vol. III., No. 32 of the Indiana 
University Studies. 

The grade positions on the North Dakota 
Median Curves are seen to lie entirely under 
and to the left of the Courtis General Median 
positions, except in the case of division. In this 
case, the North Dakota curve, while seeming]; 
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the Courtis-Standard Curve, actually The angularitv of the Nort lakot 


resents a lower performance for each grade. in Graph II. as compared with t C 


pection shows that each grade point on it curves may he rae ref f 
to the left of and below a vertical and weight attaching to 1 lividu 
rizontal line drawn through its correspond count of the relative fewnes tested 
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